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“ 


“HIT Ler likes things run to schedule,” says a writer. 
Perhaps he didn’t notice the NS* in the time-table when 
he started on his trip to Russia. 

*Not Sundays. 


° °o 


“British propaganda is like 
a boiled suet-pudding—stodgy 
and uninteresting,” saysa critic. 
A remark like this is probably 
resented by Mr. Durr Cooper. 


o °o 


‘Coffee poured down the sink 
will purify it,” says a writer 
on household topics. In many 
English households this is the 
most palatable 
serving coffee 





o °o 


A census of Hollywood feminine film-stars reveals the 
fact that they all hate the Nazi régime. They won’t be 
satisfied until HirLeR is deposed from the front page. 


o °o 


Apparently GorEBBELs didn’t think of declaring that 
RIBBENTROP’S signature on the German-Russian Friendship 
Pact was a clever forgery. 


° .°) 


“*The forces of the greater German 
Empire under the command of their 
genial leader, Hitler, will now wage a 
successful battle beside us against the 
Soviet Union,’ declared Dr. Risto Ryti, 
the Finnish President in a broadcast to 
the nation from Helsinki last night.” 

Newspaper Stop Press Column. 
He can’t mean the same man, 
can he? 
°o °o 


Domestic fuel is now rationed. 
It has been made quite clear in 
nurseries that occupants can’t 
have their coke and eat it. 





method of 





“Visiting a Luftwaffe squadron Field-Marshal Gorrine 
greatly cheered his men,” says a Nazi broadcaster. He 
certainly should be very good at the Hip, Hip part. 


° °o 


The “largest Canadian con- 
tingent yet ” recently arrived 
in this country. The German 
Ministry of Propaganda, 


Naval Section, is busy 
spreading the news that 


there is an Atlantic Tunnel. 
° rey 


A news item mentions 
an Austrian murderer and 
crook who has escaped to 
Berlin where he will 
hardly be noticed. 








o ° 


In France it was once the custom for chimneys to be 
cleansed of soot by the householders themselves, generally 
at night. Now there are regular daylight sweeps. 


°o ° 


During a lull in R.A.F. activity over Germany one 
German left his air-raid shelter and got lost in his own 
dining-room. 
° ° 


“Old map of the Low Countries dated 
1626, hand-coloured, with views of local 
cities and different costumes, worn 
round the outside, good condition. £2.” 

Advertisement. 
Well, where do you wear your 
costumes? 
°o °o 


A tarmer who entered a bank 
with a bucket full of money for a 
War Weapons Week announced 
that it contained £1,000, but it 
was found to be £30 short of that 
amount. Sheer carelessness. He 
had brought the wrong bucket. 
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Looking Back 
oe and haunch of venison—what a good 


dinner !’ says Tenniel, reading menu. Tantalizing 

to Tom Taylor, who has to dine elsewhere ; and 
Thackeray leaves early, to go to ‘an episcopal tea-fight’ as 
he tells us—a jump ‘from lively to severe, to Fulham Palace 
from the Punch Table. Tom merely looks in ‘to hear what 
you fellows say about the Reform Bill, which Dizzy introduced 
on Monday. So we began discussing politics even with the 
venison.” 

The words are quoted from Mr. M. H. Spielmann’s 
excellent and painstaking account of the first fifty years 
of Punch; they are taken by him from the unpublished 
diary of Henry Silver, at that time a member of the Staff, 
and chronicler of its Victorian revelries. The date is 
March 2nd, 1859, less than eighteen years after Mr. Punch 
(in the form of a journalistic puppet) first banged the boards. 

On this occasion, after a great deal of dining and wining 
and punning and a long debate on whether the Reform 
Bill would “do enough for the working man,” Mayhew, 
one of the three original founders, ‘‘complains that many 
clever fellows who are workers with the pen are now hardly 
earning more than many workers with the pick-axe.” To 
the objectjon that “they might easily earn more if they 
were not so idle,” he replies that “they don’t want luxuries, 
being men of simple tastes, and anything but Sybarites.” 

“So am I,” cries Leech; “my tastes are very simple. 
Give me a good day’s hunting, and some good claret after 
it—nothing can be simpler, and I’m really quite contented.” 

At some point during the orgy (as it seems to the present 
abstemious Editor) they decided to have a “cut” showing 
John Bright and Dizzy poking up the British Lion, that 
glorious creature which has worked so hard for Mr. Punch 
these hundred years in so many scores of cartoons. So 
hard, indeed, that by the general consent of the Staff a 
lion at the Zoo has been “adopted” for the duration of 
this war. He is, by the way, an Abyssinian lion, and the 
father of two cubs which have been adopted by a relation 
of the Prime Minister, so that one may work out some 
sort of fantastic foster-relationship .. . 

In retrospect Mr. Punch notes many queer changes in 
mood, opinion and outlook during the first hundred years 
of his life, but not more perhaps than most other 
centenarians, who doubtless often console themselves with 
the assurance that times have changed as much, if not 
more, than they. The then unrationed Punch who fought 
so bitterly at his Sardanapalian dinners on behalf of the 
starving sempstress and the down-trodden working-man, 
might ask himself whether he was consistent later on in his 
scorn of the unlucky “’Arry,” his indignation at the 
uppishness of “servant gals,” his rage at the introduction 
of income-tax (threepence, ye gods! in the pound), and his 
general tendency as he grew mellower in tone to dislike 
anything that was new. But he would remember also 
how violent had been in their early days the Radicalism of 
Benjamin Disraeli and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain ... He 
would comfort himself at least with the reflection that 
few of the events grave or gay of those hundred years had 
passed without sympathetic or satirical notice from his 
pencil or pen, that many wild prophecies of his irresponsible 
youth (such as that of strange machines that would fly 
with engines through the air) had come true, that from 
1857 to the present day he had never ceased to stick pins 
into the Prussian Bully, that he had made certain jests 
which had passed apparently into the language for all time, 
and that he had coined many notable nick-names. 

How few people, to take but a single case, have realized 
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that the Crystal Palace (now, alas! no more) never had this 
title until Mr. Punch kindly invented it to describe our 
strange conservatory of science, art and trade at Sydenham / 

This year he had meant to parade himself in an enormous 
number with a selected page of extracts from every year 
of his life, a number that would open like a book, a number 
packed full of old fashions, foibles and political memories, 
a number that could be rolled into a formidable baton to 
knock down an enemy, a number that, hurled across a room, 
would strike the opposite wall with a considerable thud. 

But the Prussian Bully was up and about again; the 
shortage of paper made the design impossible; there were 
not enough coupons for this mammoth suit of motley. 
He also meant to amplify and extend Mr. Spielmann’s 
admirable book. These things he still hopes to do when 
better days are here. In the meantime he thanks, in the 
form of a cartoon only, a small gathering of those writers 
and artists who helped to represent him in the past, without 
forgetting the long line of clever draughtsmen and the list 
of ingenious and distinguished authors who have succeeded 
them, whether they used the weapons of caricature, satire 
and parody, or preferred to sketch amiably and lightly 
the humours of the social and political world. 

Their names are so many that even a list of them would 
here be impossible, but none are forgotten in the visionary 
toast that he drinks to them; most of all he remembers 
with gratitude those whose initials are carved on his Round 
Table, those of his Inner Staff. They are all recorded there 
since in July, 1841, the Table first was used, but the Table 
itself has been taken away and hidden since the Luftwaffe 
began to busy itself with the affairs of Bouverie Street 
and sadly damaged his less lucky neighbours on both sides 
of the street. 

Moreover in this number he records his gratitude to the 
many readers who so freely express their opinions, favour- 
able or otherwise, of his whims and vagaries, and to all those 
who have worked so hard to dress him up, from the wood- 
engravers of his youth to the printers who now produce 
him week by week unconcerned by a stupendous bomb-hole 
outside the building as deep as the building is high. Evor. 


Fallen at Crete 


ERE lie the Undefeated, asking no grieving, 
H ‘ Here lies the Pride of a land, its flag about it, 
Here lies a valour no brighter in coming than leaving 
And never the plan nor the victory perfect without it. 


Here lie the Undefeated, knowing no scorning, 
Here lie the Flower of a Field free winds blow over, 
Here sleep the heart of the night and the gold of the 
morning, 
The song of the singing birds and the urge of the rover. 


Here lie the Undefeated, asking no crying, 
Here lies the Bough of a Tree that knew little of breaking, 
Here sleep brave men who have done with the business of 
dying— 
And who shall discover the way of the road they'll be 
taking ? 


Here lie the Undefeated: an ageless endeavour: 
Here rest the dream and the battle, the sweating and 
winning, 
Here lie the Quick in the earth and for ever and ever 
A part of the Scheme and the Glory, the End and 
Beginning. 
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THRUST AND COUNTER-THRUST 


“This attack on the accursed Reds—is it proceeding according to plan?” 
“According to wHosE plan, mein Fuehrer?” 
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“I hear they’re making arrangements to have a shortage of coffee soon.” 


The Passing of the Top Floor Buck 


Hocksquabble, “with overtones. It was recalled to 
my mind by a little item I read in the paper one night 
several weeks ago about a Dr. Lakshmipathi, of Madras.” 
“I see from the K-H News-Letter,” I said briskly, “that 
Hitler’s intended quislings for the Ukraine, for Russia 
‘proper, for White Russia, and for Lithuania are respectively 
named Skoropadski, Biskupski, Akincye and _ Skirpa. 
Pardon me for changing the subject.” 

Hocksquabble said severely that I might well apologize. 
“There is nothing at all quislish about Dr. Lakshmipathi,” 
he said, “or about my story either. This all happened 
years ago, long before the war, when I was living in rooms. 
{ remembered it when I saw in the paper that Dr. 
Lakshmipathi had said ‘Greed that begins with eating too 
much ends in wars.’” 

“Greed doesn’t begin with eating too much,” I said. 
“Greed is what makes you eat too much.” 


| THOUGHT it really quite a sad story,” said my friend 


“Can I help it,” Hocksquabble said, “if Dr. Lakshmipathi 
was misquoted? Anyway this man’s greed began to be 
noticeable when he seemed to be eating enough for six.” 

“What man?” 

“The man in the second floor front,” said Hocksquabble. 
**A rather short, stout man with a moustache, who used to 
smoke an absurd little pipe like a walnut-shell on a straw. 
The trouble as it first presented itself to us was that he got 
up so early that when the rest of us got down to breakfast 
there was often hardly anything left.” 

I said it sounded an odd sort of lodging-house to me. 
“What was the landlady up to?” 

“The landlady used to go out early to get bargains and 
at breakfast she left us to arrange things among ourselves,” 
Hocksquabble explained. ‘But none of us could manage 
to get up early enough, and anyway it wouldn’t have been 
much use unless we'd all got up before him every morning. 
It was really a most difficult position. The maid, who 
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wasn’t very bright, | must tell you, brought the food in, 
and the second floor front disposed of it all before any of 
the rest of us appeared. Usually he’d finished and gone 
long before anybody came; all he’d left for us was a piece 
or two of tough toast and some coffee.” 

“It doesn’t seem to me as if any of you were very bright,” 
| said. “Dr. Lakshmipathi says greed ends in wars. Why 
didn’t some of you start a war?” 

“After he’d been in the place a week or two we had 
reached a pitch of collective exasperation such as even the 
boarding-houses of this country have seldom seen,” said 
Hocksquabble, “‘and we did determine to start something 
But we found it so difficult to get hold of the man, he got 
up so early, and always managed to go to bed when nobody 
else was about. In the end we appointed a delegate to stay 
up all night and spring out on him. We appointed a man 
who had something to do with railway horses; I think his 
name was Oates.” 

“It would be,” I said. 


“Well, nothing came of that. We all tackled Oates 


afterwards but he wouldn’t say anything. He seemed 

uneasy,” Hocksquabble said. ~* But 

we noticed that he started getting up 

very early himself, and we had a strong 

suspicion that somehow he was getting 

hold of some breakfast.” DON'T 
“Ans.” I sand. “ Phat brought the FORGET 

rest of you out of bed.” your 


“Most of us, one by one,” Hock- 
squabble admitted. “It was curious 
to notice the general indignation 
die down as one by one they heard 
the man’s explanation. But none 
of them would tell me what it was.” 

‘You were last?” 

“Of course. But finally one day 
| happened to get back about five 
in the morning after arriving on a 
midnight train, so I stayed in the 
hall and waited for the second floor 
front to come downstairs. At last 
about 7.15 a.M. there was the tramp- 
ing of many feet, and down they all 
came: first the second floor front, 
Oates second, and then the others. 
It was impressive. It made me think 
of a spectacular scene on the stage. 
I stood up , 

“Are you going to tell me the 
second floor front started back and 
the whole row sat down suddenly on 
each other’s knees?” I asked. 

“IT buttonholed the second floor 
front,” said Hocksquabble, “and the 
rest sidled round him and went in to 
breakfast with guiuty looks. Then 
the second floor front stood there with 
the draught rattling the hairs of his 
moustache like dried grass and gave 
me his explanation, in a low voice. 
It appeared he’d once been on a 
newspaper, where he had heard that 
story that goes round all newspaper- 
offices—the story of the man nobody 
knew about who was_ discovered 
after many years living on the top 
floor. The second floor front told 
me a sad story of how he had no 
money and was living on credit 
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and had his wife and family hidden on the top floor of 
our house. They used to go out before the landlady 
came back with her bargains, and they lived entirely 
on our breakfasts, which he took up to them. Since he’d 
been found out, the other people in the place had been 
making do with very small breakfasts and giving what 
was left over to him, and he counted on me to do the 
same.” 

I said that was pretty cool. 

“Moreover,” Hocksquabble agreed, “‘1 was the only one 
to think of asking to see the wife and family, and it came 
out then that they didn’t exist. There was nothing on the 
top floor but mice and a few beetles, and I believe an 
old vacuum-cleaner. He was just greedy. After that the 
story was always referred to in our little establishment as 
‘the telling of the top floor tale’ or ‘the passing of the 
top floor buck.’” 

‘T always thought ‘passing the buck’ meant passing on 
some unpleasant responsibility,” I said. 

“So did I,” said Hocksquabble. “If I hadn’t looked it 
up my story would have been quite different.” R. M. 
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“T’ve been repeating a totally unfounded rumour. 
To whom do I apologize?” 


Love’s Old Sweet Song In 
Lambeth 


RS. PINKIN walked listlessly round the living- 

room of 61, Cosham House, Lambeth, disturbing 

dust with what had once been a well-feathered 
duster. “The place don’t seem the same now Tillie’s 
stayin’ wiv ’er aunt f’r a week, do it?” she said. 

Mr. Joseph Pinkin sighed a sigh of relief. “Ar,” he said, 
I c’n even ear meself talkin’ now.” 

“It’s not so bad if you jus’ do wot I do,” said Mrs. 
Pinkin—‘“‘don’t listen.” She peered at her husband. 
“Wot’s the idea of ’avin’ y’r eyes closed?” she asked. 
‘** Ave you suddenly decided you can’t bear the sight of me ?”’ 

“No,” said Mr. Pinkin, “though I mus’ say my ole Ma 
alwers said I musta done me courtin’ wiv me eyes shut.” 
Mrs. Pinkin took hold of a heavy vase and weighed it in 
her hands. ‘But I alwers stood up f’r you, Annie,” Mr. 
Pinkin added hastily. 

“Yerse,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “even in buses you useter, 
but them days is gorn.” 

“Honist,” Mr. Pinkin said. ‘“‘Whenever my ole Ma said 
| musta courted you wiv me eyes shut I alwers said, ‘No, 
Ma, I ’ad me eyes open all the time,’ I useter say, ‘believe 
it or not.’” 

Mrs. Pinkin snorted. “When you were a ninfant your 
Ma an’ Pa prob’ly kep’ sayin’ ugly kids grow up good- 
lookin’,” she said. “The lars!” 

Mr. Pinkin breathed deeply. “There’s such a thing as 
ruggid beauty,” he said. 
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“There’s such a thing as modisty too,” Mrs. Pinkin said, 
“but you ’aven’t got that either.” 

“J wish I knoo wot I ’ad got,” Mr. Pinkin said. “I don’t 
feel up ter much.” 

“Then don’t worry,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “You c’n take it 
from me that oughta be quite a nacheral feelin’.” 

“There’s sympathy for you!” Mr. Pinkin said bitterly. 
“Don’t I usu’lly spend a ’our or so in ‘The Fletchers’ Arms’ ? 
An’ ’aven’t I bin in all the evenin’? I reckon if I was to drop 
dead all you’d say ’ud be ‘Feelin’ poorly ?’”’ He shook his 
head slowly. ‘An’ you wimmin say you c’n read yr 
*usbands like a book!” 

“We can too,” said Mrs. Pinkin. “The trouble is, 
precious few of us ever get time f’r readin’, an’ when we do 
we prefer somethin’ more excitin’. But wot about y’r fire- 
watchin’? Isn’t it your turn to-night to keep on the alert 
in case there is one?” 

“It was,” Mr. Pinkin said. “I’ve ’ad to get a deputizer. 
Stusser’ll be round dreckly minnit—’alf-pars’ ten, ’e said. 
Soon as ’e comes, orf to bed I go.” 

**°E’s reel good, is Stusser,” said Mrs. Pinkin. 

“Yerse,” Mr. Pinkin said. “An’ there’s some people as 
say you can’t keep a good man down. Pore ole Stusser! 
You c’n almos’ see Mrs. 8.’s thumb-marks on ’is bald patch.” 

‘Then when ’e comes,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “‘we mus’ do 
our bes’ to make ’im feel at ’ome.” 

“If I know Stusser,” said Mr. Pinkin, “’e’d be grateful 
if you didn’t.” 

Mr. Stusser arrived soon after ten-thirty. ‘“‘How’re you 
do, Missis Pinkin?”’ he said as he raised his tin-hat. “Tip 
tops?” 

“T’m not so bad,” Mrs. Pinkin conceded. 

“Nut so bed as Mister Pinkin?” Mr. Stusser said 
anxiously. ‘‘You sick too?” 

“On’y of ‘ousework,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “an’ that’s 
‘ardly ever fatal—unforch’nately. Go on in.” 

“*Ullo, Stusser ole man,” said Mr. Pinkin, smiling wanly. 
“T feel kinda guilty draggin’ you away from ’ome like this.” 

Mr. Stusser radiated benignity. “‘Dun’t mantion it,” he 
said. “‘Is more than a plasure. Is megnificent!” 

“T don’t like to ’ear a ’usband sayin’ that,” said Mrs. 
Pinkin. “I can’t understand why Mrs. Stusser don’t see 
your point of view.” 

“She sees it okay,” Mr. Stusser said. “Same like she sees 
pipple buyink cloths with other shops. She dun’t agree with 
that either.” 

“Ar well,” said Mrs. Pinkin. ‘“P’raps bein’ away from ‘er 
will make you fall in love wiv ’er all over again.” 

Mr. Stusser sighed. “By gums,” he said, “I should stay 
away from Bella that long, she should diworce me for 
dasertion.” 

“Never mind,” Mr. Pinkin said. “Marriage ain’t as bad 
as it seems, y’ know.” 

“T should hope nut!” said Mr. Stusser. 

“You never know,” Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘Mrs. Stusser may 
welcome you wiv open arms in the mornin’.” 

‘“Nut arms,” said Mr. Stusser. “‘Hends. Bafore I com 
out I say, ‘Bella,’ I say, ‘parheps you'll find it lonely 
wit’out a men in the house.’ ‘Manny,’ she says, ‘how long 
we bin marrid?’ ‘Twanty-sevin years, Bella,’ I say. ‘So!’ 
she says. ‘I should start in to vorry now abot I dun’t have 
a men in the house?’ Somtimes, Missis Pinkin, Bella is so 
donright rude to me, I think maybe I’m Hitler’s vickid 
brother.” 

“Well,” Mr. Pinkin said, “wiv your kind permish I’ll 
toddle orf to bed. Make y’rself comfy, Stusser ole man. I 
‘ope f’r Mrs. S’s sake we don’t ’ave no invasion nor 
nothin’.” 


Mr. Stusser smiled. ‘“‘Lod Beaverbrock should ordernise 
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‘* Volunteers Earnshaw, Mackinlay and myself are 
shortly beginning our summer maneuvres, and we'd lik 
to know which crops you don’t want destroyed.” 


som fect’ries to be makink Bella Stussers. By gums, tenks 
and tummy-guns wduld seem like ‘Velcome’ on the mat 
compared wit’.” 

“Someone ought to stay wiv ‘er,’ Mrs. Pinkin said. 
“After all, there isn’t even someone f’r ’er to talk to.” 

*Nunsense!”’ said Mr. Stusser. “‘Basides, often she is 
talkink to nobaddy.” 

“Wot do the doctors say?” Mr. Pinkin inquired. 

‘“‘Nunno,” Mr. Stusser said. “‘Av’ry time | am sayink my 
opinion she looks at me and she says, ‘Who’re you?’ she 
says. ‘Nobaddy!’ she says. Then she starts talkink.” 

“Still,” Mrs. Pinkin said, “‘p’raps I——” 

‘You stay where you are, Annie,” said Mr. Pinkin, rising 
from his chair and moving towards the door. “A woman’s 
place is in the ’ome.” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Pinkin said. ‘‘ Tryin’ to keep me in place now, 
are you?” 

‘All I meant was, I’d miss you if you went,” said Mr. 
Pinkin. ‘ Besides, wiv a chronic attack of somethin’ chronic 
comin’ on I might need a kinda minist’rin’ angel.” 

“T’m no angel,” Mrs. Pinkin said sharply. 

Mr. Pinkin turned to Mr. Stusser. “Sorry to expose a 
fam’ly secrit like that,” he said. “I know you wouldn’t ’ave 
guessed otherwise. Goo’-night, Stusser, ole man.” 

“T hope so,” said Mr. Stusser. 

Mr. Pinkin walked slowly to his bedroom and took off his 
collar and tie. “If I don’t feel better’n I do now by the 
mornin’,” he said, ‘I’m gointer feel abs’lootly awful.” He 
mopped his forehead and sat down on the edge of the bed 
to untie his boots. 

“I'd feel a lot better if I 
Stusser,” Mrs. Pinkin said. 

“Listen,” Mr. Pinkin said. 
say you'll stay ‘ere, see?” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Pinkin, “tryin’ to come the ‘Itler over 
me, eh?” 


wasn’t worried about Mrs. 


“You'll stay ‘ere because | 
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“Stusser may ’ave to give in to ‘is missis,” Mr. Pinkin 
said, “‘but when I say you don’t go, you don’t go, an’ that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“That settles it,” said Mrs. Pinkin. She began to put her 
hat and coat on. 

‘’Ere, ’ere, ’ere!” Mr. 
leave me like this.” 

Mrs. Pinkin picked up her handbag and her gas-mask. 
‘You watch me!” she said. She went out and slammed the 
door behind her. 


Pinkin shouted. ‘You can’t 


“Well, Stusser, ole man,” Mr. Pinkin said briskly ten 
minutes later, ‘‘we’ve got the beer, the cards, the cig’rettes, 
an’ some more beer. All set f’r a nice long session wiv 
plenty of non-intervention.” 
Grend!” said Mr. Stusser. 
vond’ring how you fix it.” 

Mr. Pinkin poured out some beer and began to deal the 
cards. As he did so he sang: 


se 


“All day long I bin 


“Tf L ‘ad a donkey wot wouldn’t go, 

D’you think I’d beat it? Ho, dear, no! 

I'd put it in a stable, an’ give it some ’ay, 

An’ say ‘Dear little donkey, don’t run away.’ ” 


Mr. Stusser was almost lost in admiration. ‘‘Podden me,” 
he said, “‘you can tell me what is called that sonk ?” 
“That?” said Mr. Pinkin. “‘‘Love’s OI’ Sweet Song.’” 
Outside, thanks to Nature’s impeccable sense of timing, 
it was twilight. 
° ° 


‘You could tell female candidates that they must be spinsters, 
but that would raise another lot of questions, and I think we had 
better had confuse this complicated question.”—Scottish Paper. 


Or hadn’t we? 





“ Noa, Zur, Oi doan’t knaw wheer this rawd du 
lead to—Oi bain’t a native here. Oi be evacuated from 
Lunnon two years ago come Lammas.” 








wn 
ho 


The 


Paper flowing from Whitehall water-sheds, 
Water-marked waterspouts, 
Waterlow water-floods, 
Wish-washing up to me in criss-crossing water-waves ; 
Foaming around me, 
Floating under me, 
Lapping over me, soaking into me; 
Hand-written, typewritten, 
Badly-written, re-written, 
Underling- and boss-written, 
Deputy A.D.-written, 
Blue-prints, green-prints, hand-prints, machine-prints ; 
Duplicated, triplicated, 
Stereotyped, stencilled, 
Memo-padded, photo-statted, 
Ink-blotted, pencilled ; 
Carbon copies, top copies, office copies, shop copies, 
File copies, fair copies, only copies, spare copies, 
Open secrets, close secrets, 
Very. Secrets, Most Secrets, 


P= pouring in white-black waterfalls, 


Underlined, dotted-lined, signed, initialled, countersigned, 


Immediate Attentions, 

National Emergencies, 

Passed to you (blast you!), 

Extra-Special Urgencies; 
Paper-floods unbound, file-bound, tape-bound, 
String-tied, wire-clipped, hole-pierced, pin-pricked. 
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“Good morning, Sergeant.” 
“Good morning, Corporal.” 
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Flood 


Paper-falls punctured, punctuated, registered, 

Checked and re-checked, double-checked, cross-checked, 
First draft, second draft, 
Revised draft, final draft, 

Referenced, indexed, numerically paragraphed . . . 
Con K.Q.Q. 
Four seven B. 

C stroke ninety-nine nought five three 

Seven eight oblique six, dotted eye V; 

Yours of the ninth ref. B dash eleven 

Seven oh seven oh seven stroke seven 

X bracket D bracket double two Y— 

Please quote ref. if you trouble to reply .. . 


Paper in cataracts, 
Overflowing letter-racks, 
Paper in tray-fulls, 
Barrow-loads, dray-fulls, 
Newspaper, copy-paper, 
Tough paper, sloppy paper, 
Vulgar paper, chaste paper, 
Blotting-paper, waste-paper, 
Crisp paper, limp paper, damp paper, dry paper, 
Packing-paper, wrapping-paper, fly-sheets and fly-paper ; 
Wicked white water-waves, 
Hiding me, downing me, 
Rolling, breaking over me, stifling me, drowning me . . 
I swim, I plunge, 
I struggle up, drop again, 
Go down a third time, 
Rise to the top again; 
Wild white-horses, as you surge and seethe, 
[ gulp, I gasp, I cease to breathe .. . 


Con K.Q.Q. 
Four seven B 
C stroke ninety-nine nought five three: 
Re my 8.0.8.— 
Please send boat, 
Please send ship (stroke) ark (stroke) boat; 
Cross out words not applying (see note); 
Don’t send a paper one—it might not float .. . 


Confirming last 8.0.8. 
Regret report delirium— 
Send out Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, 
Stormcock, stop-cock 
(Close quote from Kipling), 
Bath-cock, bib-cock, 
Rushing, plashing, rippling— 
Crickle-crackle, lip-lap, splish-splosh, Hiss! 
This is the way the world ends 
Just like this 
Ref. para. two two 
Bracket one one 
Dictated 
By Metrofug 
Signed 
When he’d gone... . 


Paper floods over my grave swirling 
I wonder 
As I go under— 
How do they dam you in Rome and Berlin? 
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ZAR MR. PUNCH,—You are 

not as good as you were, they 

say—which is more than one 
can say of many papers. 

It is a saddening thought that you 
are not as good as you were. 

It is a thrilling thought that for a 
hundred years you have not been as 
good as you were. 

Most invalids perk up from time to 
time; most lunatics have intervals 
of reason; most chronic unfortunates 
enjoy an occasional stroke of luck. 

But your decline, so far as I know, 
has not been arrested for a single week. 
Every week, for a hundred years, your 
friends have muttered sadly ‘‘ Not as 
good as it was”; your enemies have 
hissed ‘‘Never was’; your contem- 
poraries have averted their gaze in 
disgust; and the Americans have 
marvelled that such an organ could 
exist at all. Even in the dentist’s 
waiting-room, where any effort to 
please should be forgiven, and you are 
generally a year old, the sufferers have 
cast their minds to the year before 





“‘Not as Good...’ 


that, and obstinately repeated the same 
depressing judgment. 

Depressing? No. I say again that 
here is a thrilling thought. So steady 
and uninterrupted a falling-off, spread 
over so long a period, may have a 
disappointing aspect; though it is 
worthy of note, and even congratula- 
tion, that at the end of it you are still 
(if your contemporaries will not mind 
my saying so) alive—and very much 
altve. But let us look back—as to-day 
at least we may be permitted to look. 
Surely the big thought is this: How 
lofty must have been the peak from 
which so protracted a descent was 
In other words. How good 


possible! 
been a hundred years 


you must have 
ago ! 

How they must have laughed at 
those first numbers in that first 
glorious year! I seem to hear the loud 
cuffaws of vicarage and club and 
dentist’s waiting-room. I seem to see 
the boys of Fleet Street pushing their 
well-thumbed copies about the ancient 


taverns, and chuckling “‘Gad, Sir! 
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Better than ever this week, ain’t it?” 
Even the Americans, in this happy 
picture, understand the jokes of Punch, 
and are delighted. 

[ never read those first few numbers: 
and now [ never shall, for fear of a 
disappointment. But they will always 
be in my mind as a kind of unattain- 
able standard towards which, though 
vainly, we must struggle always. 

But I suppose your disappointed 
friends—and enemies—turn often to 
Punch of 1841 and have a good laugh, 
for a change. 

We know that some of your contem- 
poraries turn up the back volumes with 
profit and satisfaction: for they so 
often exhibit tit-bits from them—either 
(without acknowledgment) because 
they are funny or (with derision) 
because they are not. 

Still, here you are, Sir, a hundred 
years old. It is not for me to say that 
you are still going strong: for obviously 
that cannot be. The only question is, 
how much less good you are going to 
be a hundred years hence. A. P.H. 
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LOOKIN 


“Here ’s to you all, and 
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“THEY ALSO SERVE” 


HEY are brave, these people who, behind the scenes, whether at home or in the 

factories, go quietly about their essential tasks. Air-raids, nights in shelters, lost sleep, 
nerve strain, all is accepted cheerfully, for they are determined to carry on. Even when they 
are bombed and lose their homes and cherished possessions, their grateful appreciation of 
the help given them through the PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND acclaims the 
spirit which cannot be broken. 


The privilege of service to them is extended to you. Will you help us supply their most 
urgent needs? If you have helped us with contributions before will you please help us again ? 
If this is your first introduction to the Fund will you please become a subscriber? Donations 
will be gratefully acknowledged by Mr. Punch at PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


























‘When Grandma was your age she was NEVER allowed to sit up for the nine o'clock nens.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, July 8th.—House of Lords 
A Naval Engagement; Musical 
Interlude; Bills in Variety. 

House of Commons: Pharmacy 
and Medicines Bill, Second Read- 
ing; Et Cetera. 

Wednesday, July 9th.—House of 
Commons: Debate on War Pro- 
duction. 

Thursday, July 10th.— House of 
Commons: The Mixture as 
Before. 


Tuesday, July 8th.—Once upon 
a time there was a dashing 
Admiral known to all, with affec- 
tion, as “Ginger” BoyLe. He was 
of the strong, silent brand, as 
became a successful Admiral. 

Once upon a time there was a 
dashing Government Whip known 
to all, with affection, as ‘Our 
GEORGE” PENNY. He too was 
of the strong, silent brand, as 
Government Whips have to be. 

Each dia his bit and passed to 
the House of Peers. And to-day, 
to the great delight of their fellow 
Peers, they threw aside their 
cloaks of silence and revealed 
themselves as orators—and vic- 
torious orators at that. 

*Twas thus: 

“Ginger,” now officially described in 
the agenda as “The Lord BoyLz,” but 
much better known by his Irish title of 
Earl of CorK AND ORRERY, feels that 
sick merchant seamen ought to have 
the same rations as sick men of the 
Royal Navy. He said so, with some 
insistence, six weeks ago, but, although 
soft words—or should it, in the Ear] 
of Cork, be “blarney ” ?—stopped the 
blitz for the moment, nothing has been 
done by the Government since. 

No naval man would permit such 
tactics. Certainly the Noble Earl was 
not having any, and down on the 
Order Paper went another sizzling 
motion demanding that something be 
done (as distinct from said) about it all. 
Lord Cork has a delivery reminiscent 
of the Tommy-gun in full blast, but, 





like the bug—or the Tommy-gun 
bullet—he gets there just the same. 


Here were Navy men in hospital 
getting 23ths pounds of meat a week, 
and Mercantile Marine men getting less 
than a pound; naval men 10} ounces 
of butter, their civilian colleagues 
6 ounces, and so on. Either one lot got 
too much or the other too little—and 
the Earl made it pretty plain which he 
thought. What treatment, said he, 
for men who spent weary, dreary 


months on the sea, bringing us our 
means of life, and with only U-boat 
attack as “‘light relief”! 

The Admiral-of-the-Fleet sent over 
salvo after salvo, scoring many direct 





HERCULES AND THE HYDRA 


THE MINISTER OF HEALTH 


hits on the enemy ship “‘ Food Minister 
Wootton” on the opposite side of the 
House. It was an effective attack, and 
drew cheers e’en from the ranks of 
Ministerial Tuscany. 





THE 


NEST-EGG 


The Chairman of the National Savings 
Committee (Lord Morrisroxe). “This should 
encourage more egg-laying in the autumn.” 
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Then there hove into view a large 
and distinguished battleship, and on 
the bridge was “Our GeorcE”’ Penny, 
now Lord Marcuwoop, Master cf 
the Honourable Company of Master 
Mariners. In his hands he flour- 
ished a white pencil decorated 
with the Union Jack. 

The Food Minister, anxious- 
looking before this apparition, 
seemed ready to hoist the white 
flag of surrender at once. 

Crisply, Lord Marcuwoop let 
him have it, saying there should 
be no differentiation between the 
two great British sea services. 
The Merchant Navy men brought 
us the food and munitions which 
enabled us -all—even the naval 
men—to carry on. Nothing, there- 
fore, was too good for these rovers 
of the oceans. They had not, in 
the past, received very generous 
consideration, and it was time 
they did. 

Three broadsides, a couple of 
bursts of machine-gun fire, a 
bomb or so, and it was all over. 
Lord Woo.ton, metaphorically 
sinking by the bows, promised 
that he would see that all sick 
seafarers got adequate food. He 
looked pleadingly from Admiral- 
of-the-Fleet “‘Ginger”’ to Admiral- 
of-the- Merchant - Fleet GrorcGE, 
who very slowly thrust up their 
thumbs in token of — probationary — 
clemency. Thus ended a naval epic. 

Then Lord StraBoLei wanted to 
know why the Soviet “National” 
Anthem — which, paradoxically, is 
apparently the “Internationale’’—is 
not played with the rest on the 
radio o’ Sunday nights. Because, Lord 
SNELL explained, patiently refusing to 
see Red, Russia is an associated Power 
and not an Ally. Lord Strapotat let 
the matter drop. 

The Commons had a “‘What’s the 
yood of anything’—why, nothing!” 
atmosphere. Captain MARGEsSON, 
War Minister, announced that there 
was no objection (“in principle,” what- 
ever that may mean) to all ranks in 
the Army meeting socially when off 
duty. 

Mr. Dal GRENFELL, Mines Minister, 
got into oceans of hot water about the 
prospective shortage of that fluid in 
coming months, owing to absence of 
coal supplies. Communist Mr. WILLIE 
GALLACHER, in the lust of the chase, 
momentarily forgot to remember that 
he is now a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, and advocated Communism, 
blushing deeply when scandalized 
True Blues shushed him. 

Mr. Tom SmitH, a miners’ M.P., 
complained that some mine-owners 
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were not ‘“‘canteen-minded,” a new 
piece of jargon for word-lovers. 

There was a brisk skirmish over 
perambulators. Mr. MarHEeRs wanted 
more and better “ prams.” Sir ANDREW 
Duncan, President of the Board of 
‘Trade, said this would be O.K. by him, 
but Volunteer Sir Patrick Hannon, 
Home Guard, demanded that the 
supply of tanks should come first. Mr. 
MaTHERs looked as if he would, on the 
slightest provocation and the spot, 
launch a “Speed the Prams Fund” of 
his own. 

Mr. Ernest Brown, Health Minister, 
moved the Second Reading of a Bill to 
abolish the special taxes on patent 
medicines. 

He explained that the tax could 
already legally be evaded by disclaim- 
ing proprietorial rights in the medicines 
—and spent a considerable part of his 
speech disclaiming proprietorial rights 
in the Patent Medicine Acts, which 
date from 1802 and all that. 

Sir SAMUEL CHAPMAN, with a 
complexion that far out -Gandhi’d 
GANDHI’s, drew wistfully envious 
glances from pale and wan Ministers. 
But he did not, as expected, produce 
a banjo or rise up and address the 
occupant of the ‘Chair as ‘Massa 
Speakah, Sah!” 

Wednesday, July 9th—The subject 


¢. 
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Anthem, 


National 
non-performance of, was referred to 
in the Commons, with the same in- 


of the Russian 


conclusivity. How does an associate 
become an ally? Mr. Durr Cooprer 
was asked. He shrugged as who should 
say: “Ask me another!” It was 
suggested that the inquiring Member 
should sing the “Internationale” on 
the adjournment, but human patience 
suffereth not thus far. 

Mr. Lees-Smiru, Opposition Leader, 
caused a minor crisis by asking the 
PRIME MINISTER a “private notice 
question” on Syria. The P.M. had 
voluminous notes about something, 
but clearly not about Syria. So Mr. 
LeeEs-SmitH obligingly added “—and 
Iceland” to his query, and all was well. 

The United States Government’s 
decision to defend Iceland, said Mr. 
CHURCHILL, was the most important 
move made since the war began, and, 
so far from regretting it, the British 
Government ‘actually welcomed it.” 
This piece of understatement caused 
amusement, as did his addition that 
the welcome might not be fully shared 
by Der FUEHRER. 

Mr. CHURCHILL also mentioned that 
General DeENTz, commanding the 


French Forces in Syria, had asked for 
armistice talks, which he hoped would 
speedily be successful. 
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Then began a two-days’ debate on 
war production. Technical experts, of 
whom there are many in the House of 
Commons, had a fascinating time, 
critics indulged their hobby, Ministers 
made strongly Ministerial speeches. 
Mr. Austin HOPKINSON was a particu- 
larly trenchant critic. 

Thursday, July 10th—The debate 
continued. The technicians became 
even more technical, the critics even 
more critical, the Ministers even more 
Ministerial. 

In fact, to coin a phrase, a good time 
was had by all. Whether it produced 
anything in the way of production, we 
shall see—or shall we ? 

Sir Henry Morrts-JoNES apologized 
for saying, a week before, that the 
Chairman of the Welsh Church Com- 
mission did only an hour’s work a 
month. As corroborative evidence, 
Sir Henry said he had received a long 
detailed letter from the functionary, 
implying that that could not have 
been written in an hour. 


° ° 


‘Slay Me With 
(Michael 


“Books REVIEWED. 
Flagons,’ by Maurice Healy. 
Joseph, London); 10/6.” 

Australian Weekly. 
Well, if you insist. 
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Hotel Wireless 


. ERE,” said the announcer, 
“is the News .. .” 
“ .. five shillings a pound,” 
said Colonel Hogg, “as sure as I’m 
standing here, and there he was, 
feeding subalterns with them as if 
they were ten a penny. ‘It’s a nice 
thing,’ I said to the Messing Officer, 
‘if, on the rare occasions when by a 
miracle a tomato finds its way into the 
Mess, there shouldn’t be so much as a 
stalk left for the Commanding Officer.’”’ 
. met an enemy fighter on the 
way home and blew it into seven 
pieces,” said the announcer. “It is 
thought unlikely that the enemy plane 
was able to return to its base .. .” 
“... full from garret to basement,” 
said Mrs. Lorimer-Carstairs, ‘“‘with 
Civil Servants, and as if that wasn’t 
enough they have sent for another 
train-load, and they even talk of 
commandeering this hotel. The 
manageress told me so herself this 
afternoon when I asked her, quite 
politely, to stop the Canon taking my 
copy of The Times away every after- 
noon to some secret lair and snipping 
out any Birth, Marriage or Death that 
happens to take his fancy. But if they 
really come here I don’t think they 
will be civil very long if they are fond 
of hot baths .. .” 
“ . . five miles,” said the announcer, 
“from Bsooka-Bsooka . . .” 
ie Razor-blades, indeed,” said 
Major Gully. “In the last war we were 
too busy to bother about the shortage 
of razor-blades. When I was out East 
in seventeen I remember going for four 
months without a shave or a bath. 
The only time we were near a river 
it happened to be the Euphrates. Jack 
Canister said to me ‘I’m going to have 
a bath if it’s the last thing I do.’ Old 
Jack was a man not easily baffled, and 
he dived in; but it turned out the 
water was as thick as cocoa, and the 
smell when it dried on him was some- 
thing beyond belief, even for the East. 
Old Jack had to get his batman to 
scrape him with a bayonet.” 
me enemy mechanized units 
penetrated our defences,” said the 
announcer, ‘“‘at several points .. .” 
“Yes,” said old Miss Caramel, “I 
really thought it was quite good except 
that I don’t really believe Gladstone 
was so sinister as all that. I well 
remember my father absolutely raving 
about Gladstone, and Disraeli made 
him feel quite ill, which just shows, 
doesn’t it? Then of course it was 
rather a shock to find he had changed 
so much since George Arliss did him, 


though I must say the nose was much 
more like.” 

“|. . full use of our man-power . . .” 
said the announcer. 

“... been trying for six months to 
get a job in munitions or something,” 
said George Blockley, ‘and reckons he 
has filled in enough forms to make 
paper-hats for the entire staff of the 
M.O.I., but nothing has happened, and 
now he thinks he will even have to 
give up keeping goats. He was always 
rather proud of being a goat-owner, 
their milk being, as he said, the only 
contribution he was allowed to make 
to the war effort. And now it appears 
they have told him that unless his 
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goats produce a certain minimum 
amount of milk every day he won’t get 
any rations for them, and they are just 
about half-a-pint short.” 

“.. . near Benghazi .. .” 
announcer. 

“They hadn’t a wireless at the 
Grand at Munton-on-Sea,” said Mrs. 
Bullfinch, “and it was simply awful. 
One felt completely out of towch . . .” 

“... Specially recorded talk by a tin- 
can-basher-upper from Widnes, who 
will tell us of the wonderful work . . .” 

“Turn that damn thing off,” said 
Colonel Hogg. ‘I wonder the B.B.C. 
don’t all go off for a long holiday. 
There’s never any news.” 


said the 


> 





“Well, if it isn’t a Curtis, I’ bet you if it isn’t a 
Blenheim it’s a Wellington.” 
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Relaxation 


EAR, I’m delighted to see you—take the green deck 
chair, it’s much safer than the striped one; poor 
Mr. Pledge had a misfortune with it when he came 
up to see me about A.R.P., but no bones broken, I’m glad 
to say All right, it’s only the very unnecessary little 
awning that will come down on one’s head. . . . Thank you, 
dear, so much. I think there’s some little screw that needs 
adjusting probably, but, as I always say, what is an awning 
if it does come down on one’s head, so long as it’s one’s own 
head and not a visitor’s? I’ve made a point of sitting in this 
chair myself ever since your poor Cousin Florence was here 
last, telling me about bottled gooseberries, and suddenly 
| thought her voice sounded rather strange and I looked up, 
and this little screw or whatever it is had given way and 
your Cousin Florence had disappeared under the awning. 
As I said to her at the time, it reminded me of the old- 
fashioned candle-extinguishers that I remember so well at 
my dear grandfather’s place in the Midlands. The whole 
thing was sold up at his death, under rather melancholy 
circumstances, and no doubt the dear old brass candle- 
holders, arid the extinguishers, went the same way as 
the rest. 





So, as | say, you must pay no attention at all if the 
awning comes down on my head. Just move your own chair 
very slightly to the right, dear, because it’s on the slope and 
has a way of tipping up. No, dear, to the right, I said. Or 
if that is to the right, then to the left. It’s simply a question 
of not deliberately letting the chair throw you out 
sideways : 

Now I know exactly what you’re saying to yourself. 
You’re wondering what I’m doing at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, simply sitting in the garden. You're thinking 
that there’s a world-war raging, and that I’m deliberately 
allowing it to rage and doing nothing—less than nothing— 
towards winning it. Don’t trouble to deny it, dear, because 
| know it’s true. I can read your mind exactly as though 
it were an open book. ' 

(One of our own planes, I think, just overhead. I take 
very little notice of them, though I sometimes think that 
as likely as not they’re German ones and may machine- 
gun the house at any minute. It’s curious how much more 
German they always sound at night, don’t you find ?) 





Well, so as I was saying, the doctor can find nothing 
wrong with me whatever except this fearfully high blood- 
pressure, which of course has affected the heart, and my old 


sinus trouble, aggravated by hay fever, and a sort of 


general condition that would take rather too long to explain 
but that may—amind, I don’t say it will, but it may—lead 
to a complete nervous breakdown. However, I told him I 
couldn’t go into a nursing home, or even stay in bed, with 
so much depending on me—the Knitting Circle and the 
evacuees and one thing and another—and that I didn’t 
believe in tonics or 








Thank you so much, dear. I must really do something 
about that screw, because I’m sure that’s all it is. I hope 
you weren’t startled. So, to go on with what I was saying, 
| saw what he meant about relaxing completely, even if only 
for half an hour every day. Though in my case it can 
only be every week, if that, because of having so much to 
do. And this afternoon, as a matter of fact, is the first 
opportunity I’ve had. I’d just started when you arrived, 


and it’s the greatest help having you to talk to me, because 
it takes my mind off the War Savings accounts which, as 
Treasurer, I’ve been turning over and over in my head. 
| think it would be a help if we were to talk over this 
new development about Russia, which needs thoroughly 
thrashing out, and then, as soon as I’ve stopped relaxing, | 
can do something to try to keep this awning from coming 
down on one’s head. E. M. D. 


Neighbourly 


OMBED trom my home, in this strange 
place, 
I ponder on my neighbour’s face, 


Or, should 1 say, the hostile glance 
Caked on his lowering countenance. 


When first | came upon the scene 
I thought he wore the chilling mien 


Of one half-fearful to unbend 
Lest I should leap to call him friend 


And borrow books, and—sorrow’s crown 
Of sorrow—turn the corners down. 


But time has passed and, though I’ve done 
My best to thaw the icy one, 


He meets me with a hostile glare 
Or looks as if I wasn’t there. 


It cannot be my homely phiz, 
Which I’ll back anywhere ’gainst his, 


Nor ill report, because, all round, 
In that respect I’m pretty sound, 


So common candour bids me own 
He loathes me for myself alone. 


Yet it’s a spot where people greet 
The stranger down the village street 


As though his aspect made them glad, 
Which I reciprocate, by gad, 


Except for him. For him I wear 
The frosty gaze, th’ inimic glare, 
Or look as if he wasn’t there. Dum-Dum. 
° ° 


Feast in Store 


“The Board of Education announced that the cheese allowance 
for school canteens—now 1-20th of an oz.—is to be doubled.” 
Evening Paper. 
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“Not So Young As We Were’’ 


trouble is that some of us are not 

only not so young as we were but 
definitely more middle-aged than we 
used to be. 

Of course it was a blow when that 
truthful man my hairdresser suggested 
a little blue in my hair, and I am told 
that to be called “Sir” for the first 
time by some young whipper-snapper 
has shaken many a stalwart City 
gentleman to the core. 

It was a nasty moment, too, when I 
suggested to the débutante daughter 
of my oldest friend that she should 
call me by my Christian name and she 
answered in alarm: ‘Oh, I couldn’t be 
so rude!” Children, notoriously direct, 


| ’s all very well, but the root of the 


Sit Jitter 


Ni 


hin apt —— 


are the ones to put you in your place. 
It’s really far safer to be “poor old 
Mummy” from the start, then you 
won’t get a shock when you are kindly 
given a rug at the bottom of the hill, or 
let off the running in Tip-and-Run. 

A dear old gentleman, who was 
certainly old enough to know better, 
pointed to two quite large children the 
other day, asking if they were my grand- 
children. Bus conductors on the other 
hand usually address me as “Miss,” 
even if by the same token they call 
the little blue-eyed floozie following me 
‘““Madam.” But there is worse to come. 
You really can’t be too careful. 
Driving out of the Park by that gate 
into Park Lane, where there is always 


time to look at the policeman, I said to 
my companion: “Really it’s absurd 
how young they have the policemen 
nowadays.” But they don’t. It’s us. 

And one day when I was going 
through Oxford, bicycling about at a 
great pace were masses of tiny little 
boys with nice warm mufflers round 
their necks. Do you know what they 
were? Undergraduates. And how 
about bridegrooms ?‘—if you can bring 
yourself to look at their downy little 
baby faces in the illustrated papers. 

All the same, a charming young 
gentleman in the Sixth Form asked me 
only yesterday if I remembered the 
last war, and I don’t care if it was 
flattery. 





“We're looking for something suitable for a 4°53 inch Howitzer.” 



































“It’s something new in thrillers—the reader finishes 
in the condemned cell.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Strategy of Indirect Approach 


‘Tuts book—The Strategy of Indirect Approach, by 
LIDDELL Harr (FABER, 12/6)=is a republication, with 
additional matter, of the author’s study of The Decisive 
Wars of History, written in 1929, in which he indicated the 
superiority of the indirect approach in attaining results in 
war more decisive and at less cost than are obtained by the 
more common method of direct approach. Here the thesis 
is emphasized. It is especially well developed in the chapter 
on the American Civil War, where the decisive réle of the 
operations in and from the West is ably contrasted with the 
indecisive nature of those in the East, the former being 
the indirect, the latter the direct, approach to the defeat of 
the Confederate States. His studies of the wars selected, 
ancient and modern, are instructive, but those of the wars 
of MARLBOROUGH and (to a less degree) WELLINGTON suffer 
from some lack of sympathy with those commanders. The 
book, however, is stimulating, though the stimulation 
sometimes is to irritation with the presentation rather than 
to disagreement with its general thesis. This may prejudice 
a reader ready to appreciate the author as a student of war 
though reluctant to accept him in the rédle of prophet. 
Captain LippELL Hart approaches this issue in his preface, 
where he assures us that ““The prophets must be stoned; 
that is their lot and the test of their self-fulfilment.” Is 
this true? Surely more false prophets have been stoned 
than real prophets, and when the latter have indeed been 
immolated it has been ‘“‘not so much what he said, as the 
nasty way he said it” which has led to lapidation. Some 
pages at the end of the chapter entitled “‘Construction” 
advocate as a general principle, when opponents are well 
matched and war consequently exhausting, “peace by 
negotiation,” even ‘‘stalemate” or “‘truce,” rather than 
the mirage of ‘“‘peace by victory.” As an academic study 
of the ending of wars fought in vacuo and not in Europe 
they may be harmless, though the arguments are specious. 
If intended to apply to policy in a war in which the issues 
are not mere material things, but freedom and decency 
among men, they are beside the point in their ineptitude. 
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King’s Tragedy 

The capitulation of the King of the Belgians has its 
ultimate source in the neutrality displayed by the smaller 
European nations in the teeth of re-arming Germany. 
When you have said that France and England, by the lack 
of military confidence they inspired, made this “neutrality ” 
inevitable, you have stated the important fact at the 
back of that welter of accusation and counter-accusation 
M. EmiLre CamMaerrts’ defence of The Prisoner at Laeken 
(CRESSET Press, 10/6). A sound preface by Sir RocEer 
Keyes, who knew the King from childhood and was with 
him throughout his last campaign, vindicates LEOPOLD’s 
personal courage and upright intentions; shows that the 
British and French Governments were aware of the Belgian 
Army’s imminent collapse; and explains why warnings of 
the actual capitulation failed to reach their respective 
G.H.Q.s. M. CAMMAERTS resumes the King’s career up to 
and beyond the point when as Commander-in-Chief he 
chose to stay with his army though as Head of the State he 
was urged to leave. This has not been done without a 
certain amount of recrimination against France and against 
another prisoner with a far more intelligent political record, 
the unfortunate M. Renavup. 


Tale of Two Uncles 
“J have a great-uncle buried at Nice Maritime. His 
name was Lucy.” That remark, made by Rosemary Dallas 
in 1939 to a French carriage-full of young cousins and 
friends, gives Miss E. M. DELAFIELD the excuse and us 
the pleasure of exploring the lives of Uncle Lucy and his 
relations through three generations. The first chapter of 
No One Now Will Know (MACMILLAN, 8/6) begins in 1910, 
when Callie, Uncle Lucy’s eleven-year-old daughter, is sent 
from Barbados to England to live with her aunts and 
cousins until 1914. Then the scene shifts back to 1872, 
when Uncle Lucy was a boy, and slides forward to the year 
of Callie’s birth in 1898. In between we have the story of 
Uncle Lucy’s marriage to her mother, who was also loved 
by Uncle Fred, his brother. It sounds very complicated, 
but Miss DELAFIELD clarifies the past through the present 
and the present through the past in a brilliant way, shows 
the weakness and strength of heredity, and makes us mind 

very much what happens to her people. 


Nursery Fare 

There was once a Victorian cookery-book which suggested 
that the pips and skins left over from the dining-room’s 
red-currant jelly would, with the addition of a little sugar, 
‘“‘make an excellent nursery preserve.” From this austere 
quota to Mr. AMBrosE HEATH’s “What is best will always 
find its way to the children’s table,” is a far cry; but 
Good Food for Children (FABER, 3/6) is soundly built up on 
a policy that should at any rate be paramount in war-time. 
One is glad, however, that all the recipes of this delightful 
little book are not governed by war-time restrictions. 
Some of them are and some of them aren’t. So young 
mothers can vary their family’s menu now and have an 
abundance of good things, like “Sweet-Making in the 
Nursery,” to look forward to trying out later. The cookery 
is traditional—there are no vitamins or other scientific 
irrelevances. One particularly welcomes a far more 
frivolous range of puddings than is usually set before the 
young; and an excellent choice of milk soups, of the 
Parmentier class, which in enterprising households have 
long replaced, as a milk course, the detestable milk-pudding. 
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We Entertane the Troupes 


branewaves, but one day I got one, 
and you can’t get away from it, it 
was a winner. This is how I got it. 

I saw three Canadian soljiers stand- 
ing at a corner and looking rather sad, 
and fealing I wuold like to chear them 
up a bit, they having come a long way, 
| went up to them and said, “Hallo.” 
But somehow that seamed to make 
them sadder still, you see I cuoldn’t 
think of anything else, nor cuold they, 
so after about a minit I left them, now 
fealing sad: myself as I always do when 
I try any thing and it dosen’t come off. 
To be honest, hardly anything dose. 

Well, when I got back, Green said, 
‘“What’s the matter? You look as if 
you’d walked into the wrong bathroom 
and found ‘the Maths. Master in the 
tub.”* 

““That’s how I feal,” I said. 

“That’s how you look,” he said. 
‘And you mustn’t.” 

‘Why not, if I want to?” I said. 

“Becorse a Fifth Colunmist may 
take your photo,” he said, “and send 
it to Germany with the words, ‘ Dieses 
ist how die Englisher looken.’” 

Of corse, he was right. I was losing 
my moral. But luckerly there was no 
one about with a camera, and the next 
moment it wuold of been no good if 
there had been, becorse Green was 
making his famous face like a stuffed 
giraff, wich wuold cure a Chinease 
undertaker with a wooden leg. And it 
was then that I got my branewave, or 
at least the begining of it. 

“My hat,” I said. 

“Why the headgear?” said Green. 

“That wuold chear them,” I said. 

“What wuold who?” he said. 

And then I told him about the 
Canadians. But, to my surprize, he 
didn’t seam kean. 

‘Listen, Smith, old boy,” he said. 

“T am listening, Green, old man,” 
1 said. 

“Well, go on listening,” he said. “I 
wuold do a lot for my Country. 1 
wuold lick stamps for Genrals or 
pollish eyeglasses for Admerals or give 
up onyons for the wounded, but I don’t 
think anybody cuold be expeckted to 
go about the streets looking for sad 
soljiers to make funny faces to.” 

“You wuoldn’t be expeckted to,” | 
said, ‘‘and that’s what wuold make it 
so interesting.” 


[ is genrally Green who gets the 





*This gives one a shock. Auther. 
+ He has. Auther. 


By Smith Minor 


“Joan of Ark did a lot for her 
country, didn’t she?” he said. 

“What has she to do with it?” I 
said. 

“You'll see when you answer me,” 
he said. 

“Then yes,” I said. “* Between 1410 
and 1431.” 

(If you look this up you'll find it’s 
coreckt.) 

“Well, do you think that even she 
wuold of gone about making faces?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” I said, meaning it, “if it 
wuold of helped, and if she had thort 
of it, and if she cuold of.” 

But it was no good, I cuoldn’t 
budge him, and it seamed for a bit as 
if his faces were going to be waisted, if 
you know what I mean. But then, ina 
sudden flash of a span, I got another 
idea, in fact the compleat branewave 
that I told you at the begining of this 
artickle that I got, and once more | 
said, 

“My hat.” 

“What, again?” said Green. 

“With knobs on,” I said. ‘Look 
here, Green, wuold you make your 
funny faces if it was in a Show?” 

“What sort of a Show?” he said, 
but by the way he said it I knew that 
interest was now begining to flower in 
his bossom, as they say. 

‘“*A Show for the Troupes,” I said. 

He rubed his nose, like he often dose 
when thinking, some poeple scratch 
their chins or press their forheads, 
I know one boy who pulls his ear, one 
day he’ll pull it off, and then he said, 

“Smith, old boy, I am prowd to 
know you.” 

‘“Thanks, Green, old man,” I said. 

Well, after that, we went into 
confluence, as they say, and held a 
meating to decide how to go about it, 
and we worked out that the folowing 
was the order in wich things shuold be 
done, i.e.: 

(1) Find a place to have the Show 

in. 

(2) Find a way of letting the 
Troupes know we were going 
to have the Show. 

(3) Decide what to charge, if any- 
thing. 

(4) Decide what to do. 

(5) Do it. 

And as that’s the order we did the 

things in, that’s the order I will tell 
you them in. 


Number One. 

We thort this was going to beat us 
at the start, becorse we cuoldn’t get 
any of the six first places we asked, 
they being the school gimnaseum, the 
Town Hall, a barn, my house, Green’s 
house, and the Pig and Wisle.* We 
were wondering what to try next, and 
in fact were jest about to toss to see 
weather to give up or not, hoping we 
wuold, when we came to a bucher shop, 
and Green pawsed. 

“What about this?” he said. 

“Don’t be silly,” I said. 

“Whose silly?” he said. 

“You are,” I said. ‘‘ You can’t give 
a show in the middle of a lot of meat.” 

“Where’s a lot of meat?” he said. 

“Well, even a little,” I said. 

“Tt neadn’t be in the middle of any,” 
he said, “‘if we don’t give the show on 
a Tewsday or a Friday.” 

And then I saw what he meant. 

You see, it was one of those bucher 
shops that have no windows, only 
space, in wich 


“From hooks to feast the eyes of 


gluttons 
Hang jewsy slabs of beaf and 
muttons,” 


but supose there wasn’t any beaf or 
mutton, as there wuoldn’t be on any 
days bar Tewsdays and Fridays, a 
notise saying it was only open on those 
days, why then you’d have the frame 
without the meat that you cuold look 
throuh like you do at a theater, and the 
shop wuold be the stage and the 
shuters wuold be the curtin, I saw the 
hole thing in another flash of a span, 
only of corse this time it was Green’s 
flash. 

But, mind you, that didn’t mean to 
say it was going to be easy, and I also 
saw two dificulties, one being what 
about the audiance, and the other 
what about the bucher ? 

“Where will the audiance be?” |] 
said. 

“There may not be any audiance,” 
said Green. 

“T grant that,” I said, ‘‘but we’ve 
got to think there will be.” 

“If you want the truth,” he said, 
“T don’t think there will be.” 

“Then why are we getting up the 
show?” I said. 

‘In case there are,” he said. 

When Green gets like that about 
anything you have to leave it for a bit 
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“Apart from our dear Fuehrer, ts there 


and come back to it again later, so 
I said, 

“All right, but what about the 
bucher, is he going to let us?” 

“We won’t know that till we ask 
him,” said Green, “‘so let’s ask him.” 

We went in, and at first it looked as 
if it was going to be no good, becorse as 
soon as the bucher saw us he shook his 
head and said, 

“Nothing doing.” 

“How do you know what we've 
come for?” I said. 

“T expeckt you’ve come for offel,” 
he said. 

“Well, we haven’t,” I said. 

“Oh, then what have you come 
for?” he said. 

“You tell him,” I said to Green, who 
is better at it, and Green said, 

““We want to give a show for soljiers 
and charity, but we can’t find a place 
to give it in, and we wondered weather 
you'd be patriotic and lend us your 
shop.” 

“We didn’t think you wuold, but 
we wondered,” I said. 
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“It'll be a good show,” said Green. 
“My friend makes faces,” I said. 
“Here’s one,” said Green. 

And he made the one like a haddock 
hearing good news. 

The bucher didn’t laufh, he was jest 
surprized, in fact he seamed too 
surprized to say no, and so Green 
made another one, this time the one 
of Hitler coming out of a sossauge 
machine, and then he (the bucher) said, 

“Well, if you’ve got any more like 
those, I’m blowed if I won’t come to 
the show myself!” 

“T have,” said Green, 
you.” 

“What for?” said the bucher. 

“For lending us your shop,” said 
Green. 

“Who said I’d lend you my shop?” 
said the bucher. 

“How can you come to the show if 
you don’t?” said Green. 

“You’re our last ghasp,” I said. 

Well, the up and the shot of it was 
that, extrordinery thouh you may 
think it, this rather nobel bucher, 


“and thank 
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on the menu?”’ 


anyhow I think so, ended up by not 
only saying Yes, but by, i.e.: 

(a) Saying he wuold work the curtin, 
that is, shuters; 

(b) Saying he wuold put twelve (12) 
chairs outside on the pavement, wich 
was one of those very wide ones 
luckerly ; 

(c) Saying we cuold put two notises 
on the shutters when the shop was 
closed, or on the meat when it was 
open; and 

(d) Saying he cuold jugle with five 
cutlits, and that he wuold do it at the 
show if we thort it wuold help, wich 
we thort it wuold. 

(Note.—This whorthy bucher’s good- 
ness shows that you shuold never juje 
a man by what he looks like. End of 
note.) 

Well, that was the first of our five 
things done, so now for— 





Number Two. 
This, the gentel reader will remember, 
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or if he or she dosen’t he or she can 
turn back, was to find a way of letting 
the Troupes know we were going to 
give the Show. We drew up a Notise 


on the next wet afternoon, and it 
went, 
NOTISE 


To Depresed Soljiers (or Others) 
CHEAR UP! 
Becorse Next Saturday 
t 2.30 (p.m.) 
A GREAT CHARETY SHOW 
will be held at 
BLOGGS’ BUCHER SHOP 
“ood 
Jugling 
&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. Ke. 
Seats $d. to 2d. Standing Free 
So 
ROLE UP AND CHEAR UP 


Funny 
Faces 


What we did was to make a lot of 


copies of'it, and the next day, it then 
being fine and a Tewsday, we pinned 
two of them on two bits of meat, there 
were only two bits, and then walked 
about giving the rest to any soljiers 
who wuold take them. 

Before I go on I want to tell you a 
thort I had about the notises on the 
bits of meat. I get thorts like this 
sometimes, and if you think I’m mad 
you won’t be alone, in fact we once 
took what is called a Gallop- 
ing Survey on it, and the 
voting came out like this: 

For. . 
Against . 2 
Didn’t know al 


Anyhow, this was the thort. 

I thort, “What wuold those 
bits of meat have thort when 
they were running about if 
they’d known that one day 
they’d be used for posters, 
why, for all one can say, one 
day I may be.” End of thort. 


Number Three. 

Next came, what wuold we 
charge, if anything? Well, 
you will see by the above 
that we desided to charge 
from nothing up to twopence, 
the back row being 3d., or Id. 
with a cuscheon, and the 
front row being 1id., or 2d. 
with a cuscheon. ‘The reason 





*] was the | who didn’t know. 
Auther. 





we didn’t charge anything for standing 
was becorse, being in a street, how 
cuold we? 


Number Four. 

This was desiding what to do, and 
it took a long time. You see, we tried 
to get some other performers, but no 
one wuold, all saying they wuold much 

rather watch, so in the end there were 
only Green and Mr. Bloggs and me, 
and as Green cuold only make faces 
and Mr. Bloggs cuold only jugle ag 
cutlits and I cuoldn’t do anything, i 
seamed as if it was going to be a “enh 
sort of a show. 

“Yes, and short, too,” said Mr. Bloggs, 
when we went into confluence. “‘It don’t 
take a twinck to make a face, do it, and 
as for my jugling, if I keep my cutlits 
going for seven seconds I’m lucky.” 

We felt a bit grim. 

But then Green got an idea, and it 
was that I shuold resite. I don’t resite 
well, every now and then my voice 
sudenly going a mile high, no one’s 
ever found out the reason, but I have 
one of those quear memeries that can 
learn 20 or 30 pages a day even if it 


forgets the lot the next, as it does. 
Anyhow, if I learnt what I was going 
to resite on the day of the show, it 
wuold be all right, and Green and 
Mr. Bloggs cuold suply the Quality 
and me the Quantity. 
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So this, after long and last, was the 
program, 1.e.: 

1 “To Be or Not To Be” 

2 A Haddock care Good 


. J. Smith 


News . W.L. Green 
3 Jugling with 2 Cutlits : . Mr. Bloggs 
4 “The Reck of the Hes- 

porous’ . J. Smith 
5 Chinaman Senate a Pip . W.L. Green 
6 Jugling with 3 Cutlits . . . Mr. Bloggs 
7 Chapter 1 of “ David — 

Sela”. . . . J. Smith 
8 The Surprized Gira. . W.L. Green 
9 Jugling with 4 Cutlits . . Mr. Bloggs 
10 Last Act of “ Othelo” . J. Smith 


1] Hitler immerging from Sos- 
sauge Machine . . W.L. Green 


(If Enehore wanted, The 
Dying Cucumber)... . me 
12 Jugling with 5 Cutlits . . . Mr. Bloggs 
13 The Reing of Henry the 
Forth (if time) . . . . . J. Smith 


Number Five. 

Well, “came the day,” comme on 
dite*, and to our great surprize came 
the soljiers, too! You cuold of knocked 
us flat! Most were privits, but there 
were two corporeals and a sargent, wile 
honestly there was one who I swear 
looked not much under a genral. Green 
thort he was the man who stands 
outside the Cinema, but I said, ‘“‘Then 
why isn’t he standing there now,” and 
Green had to admit that was hot. All 

the twelve chairs were used, 
making 1/5d., all but two 
having cuscheons, and when 
we passed the hat round to 37 
others who were standing, this 
* brort the total up to 1/6d., we 
then giving 6d. to a pleeceman 
for saying nothing about the 
: chairs on the pavement, this 
bringing the total down to 1/-, 
minus a penny wich turned 
out to be a button. 
Now I dare say you think 
1’m going to end up by telling 
you “that the Show was a 
frost, or it came down to 
rain or something, but no! 
Honestly it was a mamath 
success. Mr. Bloggs didn’t 
drop a signal cutlit, and as 
for old Green’s faces, the 
troupes fairly howled at them, 
honestly. 

The only things they weren’t 
very kean on were the resita- 
shuns. 


” 





“As they say.” 
Auther. 
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